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ALBERTUS, 
OR 
THE INGRATE. 


Continued from our last.) 


ALBERTUS paused.—New terrors over- 
whelmed him, and he imprudently exclaimed— 
« Why am I to sleep in that room?” Yet there 
was something more in the tone of the voice 
than inthe inquiry ; and Albert gazed upon 
him with a mixture of surprize : when recover- 
ing himself, he said,— I have an attacliment 
to my own little chamber, for it would bring 
to my recollection the innocent pleasures I en- 
joyed when a mere boy ; and, to-morrow night, 
my dear sir, with your permission, [ shall per- 
fer sleeping in that room.” 

As Duval, the valet, was waiting to attend 
his master, the worthy Albert only made an 
affirming reply ; yet, both the tones of his son’s 
voice, and the pallid hue of his countenance, 
had made an indelible impression upon his 
mind. With those suspicions which had arisen 
in the breasts of many persons after his much 
respected brother’s death, Albert, of course, 
was unacquainted ; therefore, he found it im. 
possible to account for the confusion of bis 
ideas; yet a something inexplicably horrible 
struck him, for which he found himself unable 
to account. 

« God protect you, my son, and grant you 
peaceful slumbers !” said this affectionate 
father, closing the chamber door. *“ God pro- 
tect me!” exclaimed the appalled Albertus, 
forgetting that Duval was in the room. For- 
tunately, however, he knew but little of the 
English language; yet there was so much of 
doubt and horror in the tones of his master’s 
voice, that he expressed a hope that not any 
thing had happened to discompose him, and 
that he did not find himseif injured by the 
carriage breaking down. Again did this con- 
science-struck young man accuse himself of 
imprudence, in suffering his feelings to throw 
him off his guard; but availing himself of 
his valet’s suggestion, he allowed that the ac- 
cident had completely shattered his nerves, 
declaring he was extremely feverish, and wish- 
ing he had called in medical aid. 

The attached fellow instantly declared his 
resolution of not quitting the appartment that 
night; and never was ahy proposal so com- 
pletely gratifying to the ears of Albertus, 
though he pretended it was an unnecessary 
proof of solicitude and esteem ; still, however, 
taking care to multiply the ill consequences 
which too often arises from similar acci- 
dents. -That he was seriouslyill, Duval was 
of opinion, from his continued tossing from 
one side to the other of the bed ; at length, 
however, exhausted nature obtained the re- 
freshing aid of sleep. Refreshing did I say; 
butah ! how different were the slumbers which 
closed the wretched man’s eyes ; for hisdreams 
would have appalled the most hardy villain, 
and his imanimate body displayed symptoms 
of the tortured state of his mind. Repeatedly 
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did he start, then call out; “ Oh, spare me! I 
have not yet made up my account !” Again he 
would throw himself down upon the piilow, 
and utter the most pitiable, the most horrid 
5 roans. 

The anxious Duval approached the bed fre- 
quently, yet perceiving his master’s ¢yes were 
closed, avoided speaking to him, trusting that 
he would be better when he awoke. Finding, 
by the opening of the lower shutters, the do- 
mestics were about their business, he crept 
softly out of the room, and notwithstanding 
his imperfect knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, contrived to make them sensible his 
master was indisposed : “ Oh, mon master 
malade ! Seck, vous, seck—you go vetch de 
doctor—or he no mourir de sa belle mort. 
Oh, mon dieu !” exclaimed the poor fellow, 
perceiving the servants did pq@fectly com- 
prehend him : “ Vil non of y seh Monsieur 
le Docteur?” =; ‘ 

This enquiry Was sufficient to convince them 
of the alarming situation of their master’s 
long lost son, and without waiting for further 
instruction, one instantly ran to the surgeon's 
house, whom they accidently met as he was 
returning from a patient whom he had been 
sitting up with the preceding night. Mr. 
Herbert, which was this gentieman’s name, 
was aman of education as well as science, and 
perfectly acquainted both with the French and 
Italian languages : the footman instantly con- 
ducted him to the invalid’s apartment, who 
still remained in an uneasy sleep, and beckon- 
ing Duval into an anti-chamber, he heard the 
account of the accident, but in terms so ex- 
aggerated he entertained no doubt but his pa- 
tient had received a serious injury. Duval was 
so delighted at finding a person capable of coii- 
versing in his native language, that he would 
have kept Mr. Herbert an hour in conversation, 
had he not expressed a wish of returning to 
the sick man’s room, when taking a seat, with 
the utmost precaution, he sat for some mo- 
ments with his eyes fixed upon the bed. 

The features of Albertus were not only dis- 
composed but apparently convulsed with agita- 
tion; at length he exclaimed, “ Then why 
did you sell the drug? Rats, indeed! Did I 
not pay dear enough for it? Did I not present 
you with an hundred pounds? But I see your 
drift—there—there—take it—but solemnly 
swear that you willbe mum.” “ Here, Jack. 
son!” he exclaimed, stafting wildly from his 
pillow, whilst big drops of perspiration stood 
upon his face ; when returning recollection 
presented the figure of Mr. Herbert, who was 
then standing by his bedside. “ Duval ! Duval !” 
said he, in tremulous accents. “ Compose your- 
self, my good sir,” rejoined the astonished Mr. 
Herbert, “I perceive the unfortunate accident 
you met with yesterday evening has disorder- 
ed you; let me intreat you to lose a little 
blood.”’ rth 

“ Bleed copiously !—Bleed copiously ! for 
my head is distracted. Oh, Sir! I have had 
the most frightful dreams.” “ Nothing more 
common, in cases of this nature, my dear Sir,” 
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replied Herbert, at the same time tying up 
the patient's arm. 

The worthy Albert, who, like his son, had 
not enjoyed easy slumber, though from a very 
different cause, at this moment opened the 
door of his apartment, and was astonished at 
not seeing his son’s completely closed ; but 
peeping in was completely terrificd at perceiv- 
ing the blood flow from his arm. A few 
minutes conversation explained the cause of 
this operation. Albertus inwardly rejoiced at 
the accident which had afforded a pretence for 
the agitation he had undergone, at the same 
time resolving never to sleep another night in 
that room, and determining to quit the country 
in the course of a few days. 

The anxious Albert followed Mr. Herbert 
down stairs, and eagerly demanded whether 
he thought his son. had received any serious 
harm, adding, that on the preeeding evening, 
when be had wished to send for medical assist- 
ance, his son hav declared he was not in the 
slightest degree hurt ; “ and,” said he, “I 
was confirmed in this opinion trom his having 
drank near two bottles of wine after supper.” 

To the effect of the wine, therefore. im- 
mediately after the accident, Mr. Herbert, in 
a great measure, attributed the agitated state 
of his patient’s pulse, and advised he should 
not take any thing ofa heating quality during 
the whole of the day ; saying he should im- 
mediately send some febrifuge medicines to 
be taken every four hours. 

Mr. Herbert had been established in the 
village of about eight years; it bad for- 
merly been a market town, but being contigu- 
ous to one of the most trading corporations in 
England, the market had, by degrees, fallen 
uway, and the place was considered asa village, 
although the population was sufficient to afford 
two medical gentlemen full employ. The 
incoherent expressions of a dreaming man 
would not have made the slightest impression 
upon the disciple of Asculapius, had not the 
name of Jackson caught his ear; when recol- 
lection recalled a train of nefarious actions of 
which this disgrace to his profession had been 
accused ; and one in particular was of so no- 
torious a natare, that he had been compelled 
to quit that part of the world. 

With the circumstances which attended 
Fernando’s death Mr. Herbert was unacquaint- 
ed, therefore he had not the most remote idea 
of the event to which the disordered mind of 
his patient might allude ; but that he had some 
connection with a man whose character was 
considered as notorious struck him as a fact, 
even beyond a doubt. The Rats—the Drug— 
and the Hundred Pounds specified, appeared 
something more than the mere effect of a 
dream ; and musing upon these circumstances, 
he started upon ope.) familiarly tapped upon 
the shoulder by an old inhabitant of the place. 

“ Why, man! I have spokeu three times to 
you, without being able to make you answer 
to your name ;” said his friend, in a jocose ac- 
cent. “ What the devil is the matter with 
you? Are you in love?” Herbert, with a smile, 
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answeted in the negative—adding, that his 
mind had'been absorbed in reflecting upon an 
extraordinary case. “ Albert's son,’ continued 
he, “last night, met with a serious accident, 
and I fear he has. received some. material in- 
jury in his head.” a aR 

“ His head !” repeated Mr. €fements, in an 
emphatic accent; “ his heart, i believe, has 
received an injury, beyond your skill, Doctor, 
to. cure, unless it is as callous as the marble 
which covers his poor uncle’s bones !”” * What 
do you mean ?” said Herbert, extending his 
eyes with astonishment : “ Do, for heaven’s 
sake, explain yourself! It is not from idle 
curiosity that I require it, but there is some- 
thing very extraordinary in the appearance of 
that young man.” “ Fie must possess an extra- 
ordinary degree of callosity and assurance, or 
he would never again have dared to show his 
face in this.part of the world; but I forgot, my 
dear fellow, that you came into the neighbour- 
hood after the melancholy event I allude to 
had occurred: I will, however, briefly relate it, 
and you will then be able to form an opinion 
whether I judged harshly or not. ... 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
CORE Ew NES EES EE PACE SEIT IN 
LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 

OF all the passions which the wisdom of 
the great Creator has thought fit to implant 
in the human breast, Love is ungestionably the 
most extensive in its dominion, and the most 
irresistible in its progress, 

A-kin t» this passion, and which may be 
said to hold the second rank in the soft affec- 
tions of the heart, is Friendship. I would not 
be understood here to mean that weak and 
flimsy attachment which obtains between or- 
dinary minds, nor those common intimacies in 
which the heart has no share; and which in- 
terest or ambition, prejudice or caprice, 
might weaken or annihilate; but I mean that 
noble passion, that sacred flame, which glows 
with a pure and steady light in the bosom’s of 
the good—which exalts the character of 
human nature, and enlarges the sphere of ter. 
restrial felicity. 

Such a friendship, founded on. virtue, and 
supported by mutual confidence and esteem, 
must indeed prove a source of continual satis- 
faction and delight to minds whose suscepti- 
bility has not been deadened by vicious indul- 
gences, and whose souls are unshackled by the 
false maxims of the world. 


If friendship possesses not the romantic en- 
thusiasm of love—If it excites not such mani- 
fold and indescribable emotions in the breast— 
if it inspires us not with that pleasing sadness, 
that delightful melancholy—nor breathes onall 
the objects that surround us that warmth of 
colouring so peculiar to the tender passion— 
ifit bestows not that interesting languor to the 
eye, nor those thrilling modulations to the 
voice—yet believe me, ye votaries of Love! 
friendship is still possessed of. Sufficient charms 
to render her deserving of a place ever in 
your bosoms 


Can that sentiment be of no force, that pas- 
sion not be sublime, which inspired Pythias 
with the noble resolution of offering himself 
as an hostage for the return of his friend at an 
appointed hour, and in case of failure, to suffer 
in his stead the death he was condemned by a 
cruel tyrant to undergo? Can we sufficiently 
admire the astonishing heroism with which he 
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prayed the gods—that the windsand the waves 
might abise, and unite their efforts to protract 
or prevent his return ? 

And (to consecrate my theme) do we not 
read that Jesus wept on being told that Laza- 
rus “ was asleep :”. Do we not behold the Sav- 


jour of mankind, the glorious pattern of every 


virtue, melting into tears of tenderness over 
Lazarus, ** whom he loved ?” nor thought that 
the ijustre of his character would be tarnished 
by this affecting proof of sensibility and friend- 
ship. | : 

Love, indeed, is the more impétuous pas- 
sion ; but friendship is by no means inferior to 
it in vital energy. Examples equally shining, 
of the force of both, may be drawn from history, 
though it must be allowed that those of the 
former may be foundthe most numerous. The 
former, however, has been often. known to 
grow weak,. in proportion as the ardours of a 


* youthful imagination have cooled; but age in- 


variably gives tothe latter an additional vigour. 

Friendship (such as I have defined it) moves 
with a firm and steady pace, but is always ad- 
vancing. Love, by sudden flights and unequal 
bounds, now soaring upwards on the wings of 
hope—now plunging headlong into the lowest 
depths of despair—sometimes haunted and 
perplexed by visionary terrors—at others tor- 
tured and distracted by the demons of jealousy ! 

Moreover, the joys of friendship are solid 
and lasting; those of mere love are at best 
but fleeting and unsubstantial. The mind that 
is oppressed with anxicty, or broken by mis- 
fortunes, seeks naturally for relief in the bosom 
of affection and friendship. There is some- 
thing so consolatory in the kind offices of sym- 
pathy, so gratefulin the idea of our joys and 
our sorrows, our hopes andour fears, our suc- 
cesses and disappointments, being felt by an- 
other with a degree ofinterest scarcely inferior 
to that we feel ourselves, that he who knows 
not one kindred bosom inte which he can pour 
the secrets of his own, must indeed be desery- 
ing of the highest compassion. 

I shall conclude by observing, that however 
durable a love-fraught soul may, in the begin- 
ning of its passion, imagine its present raptures 
will prove, yet experience shows us that the 
blissful visions of romantic fancy quickly fade 
away—that the silken bands of wedlock will 
be converted to the most galling of chains, un- 
less friendship and esteem assist to tie the 
knot; and finally, that that passion will ever 
be crowned with the most perfect and lasting 
felicity, which when the effervescence and im- 
petuosity which marked its commencement 
shall have subsided, shall be mellowed by the 
hand of time into that rational and steady at- 
tachment, to be found in that bosom alone 
where. friendship is inseparably united with 
love. 
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THE LADIES TOILET. 





** May their tender limbs 
Float in the loose simplicity of dress !” 

WHY are women, in their dress, so fond of 
art, when nature has done so much for them ? 
Is it not a kind of insult to the partial and be- 
nevolent hand that bas been, for them, so lay- 
ishly profuse of every genuine charm and native 
grace ? Woman is the complement of the 
human creation ; the last and finishing stroke 
given to that sublime picture. ‘hen woman 


h was create d, nature shone with a sweeter lus- 
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tre, and man with a brighter glory ; and the 
divine power itself, as it were, conscious of 
not being able to shape matter in a nobler or 
mere elegant form, rested them from his works, 
blessed them, and declared them good. Why 
then should women be so little sensible of 
their dignity in the scale of created beings ? or 
why should they so little appreciate man’s feel- 
ings, as to think, that in swaying his affections, 
they may be more indebted to the paltry ef- 
forts of a useless art than to the irresistible 
and divine influence of unadorned and unaffect- 
ed beauty, united to moral perfection ? 

W oman, it is true, is not created to govern 
and rule the world; -her lot is, perhaps, still 
more glorious ; she is created to make it happy. 
Woman sits not on the legislator’s benches ; 
she weighs not in her feeble hand the des- 
tinies of nations; but it is on her soft and gen- 


erous bosom, on that sweet throne of an ever . 


adorable and bounteous nature, that the little 
infant, in the raptured embraces of maternal 
love and filial gratitude, open his heart to the 
first emotions of human virtue, and receives 
the first rudiments of bis social education. 
Formed for the kind offioes of gentle charity 
and love, woman leads not armies to destruc- 
tion and carnage ; but it is by the mild beams 
of her lovely cyes that the breast of man is fired 
with a patriotic ardour ; it is the winning soft- 
ness of ‘her ail-endearing voice that, even in 
the midst of battles, yet thrilling on the heart 
of the gallant hero, prompts his undaunted 
valour, and crowns his victorious hand with 
deeds of immortal glory. 

Women embellishes every thing, endears 
every thing; without her, man, deprived of 
comfort in his existence, and solace in his 
sufferings, would be most wretchedly wander- 
ing, in a solitary gloom, through a cheerless 
world. Woman is in the order of society, what 
the sun is in that of nature ; then, disdaining 
every art, let woman, like the sun, shine with 
her own glory : and is it in the power of human 
art to add to the whiteness of that fair lily, to 
the hue of that lovely rose? No; oh, sweet 
modesty, adorable innocence ! noble and sacred 
veil, under whose heavenly shade nature first 
concealed from mortal eye the unspotted 
charms of female beauty ; it belongs to you, 
and to you only, still to embellish, to ennoble, 
those elegant and beauteous forms, which seem 
to have been erected as a terrestrial temple of 
the sweetest affections that spring from you ; 
and never deos a woman present herself to our 
view with so irresistible a power, and so fasci- 
nating a grace, as when her features reflect 
the purity of your image, and her dress “ the 
loose simplicity” of your lovely spirit. Let 
then a lady’s toilet be a kind of sanctuary, 
sacred to innocence and modesty ; let art ap- 
pevege it, not as a vile usurper, but like a 

umble votary, to pay the respectful tribute of 
his homage to that noble and divine original, 
of which his most laboured efforts can hardly 
present an imperfect copy. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Religious Bigots.—Bishop Tillotson, ad- 
dressing religious bigots, has this pointed ex- 
pression:—“ Deluded peopie! who do not 
consider that the greatest heresy in the world 
isa wicked life ; and that God will sooner for- 
give a man an hundred defects of his under- 
standing, than one fault ef his will.” 
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Waricty. 


ON TIME. 


NOTHING presents a more striking em 
blem of time than a silent, smooth-flowing ri- 
ver. 

To the careless and inattentive eye it seems 
always the same, yet the various portions of 
which it is composed are gliding impercepti- 
bly away, while the Tittle flowers that enamel 
its banks, and which it matures in its course, 
are likewise secretly undermined by its cur- 
rent. 

The beautiful purling stream, when swelicd 
by atorrent of descending rains, bursts its 
bounds; dark, troubled and impetuous, it rolls 
along, involving in its wasteful progress, eve- 
ry herb and flower which it formerly notrish- 
ed. So fares it with the human soul. There, 
while the affections flow in their smooth course, 
the secds of virtue spring, and flowrets blos- 
som. But no sooner does the storm of pas- 
sion risé than every noble thought, ardent 
wish and object of anxiots pursuit, are violent- 
ly swept away into the gulph of oblivion. Oh, 
man! let it be your care to preserve the streain 
of your affections pure from every stain, and 
to cherish those virtues which heaven has 
committed to your care; till growing up to 
beauty and perfection, they are transplanted to 
a milder clime, where they shall imbibe the 
rays Of anever setting sun, and flourish with 
increasing strength, beauty and vigour for- 
ever. 

——e > 
THE GOOD NEIGHBOUR. 


The duties and the comforts of a good 
neighbourhood consist in the suppression of 
the selfish, the irrascible, and the malevolent 
passions, and in the cultivation and exercise of 
those thatare generous andfriendly. He that 
is attentive only to his own concerns and in- 
teress, and cares not what becomes of others ; 
he that ls easy provoked and ready to resent ; 
he that is envious at the prosperity of others, 
or wishes their hurt, or is glad of their calami- 
ty, cannot be a good neighbour. He only is 
deserving the character, who is kind, obliging, 
who is as willing to do a good turn, as to 
receive one; willing to lend as well as to bor- 
Tow; who is tender of the characters and of 
the interests of those among whom he lives; 
who, being a fallible creature himself, is dis- 
posed to make all reasonable allowances for 
the failings of others ; in short, who is obser- 
vant of the golden rule, to do to others what- 
socver he would have others do to him. 


SE A CE ET 
EPITAPH, 


Written on the death of Lieut. John Valleau, who fell 
’ at the battle of Queenstown. 





Stop stranger, drop a tender tear, 
And gaze awhile upon this stone ; 

The riame tliat is recorded here, 
Was own’d by virtue’s chosen son. 


A duteous son, a brother kind, 

Mild, generous, feeling and sincere ; 
He was a friend to all mankind, 

For all-who wept, he a had tear. 


The memory of his worth shall live, 
Tho’ he has found an early tomb ; 

Few were the joys this world could give, 
His soul has found a fitter home. 
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NEW-YORA: 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1812. 


WEEKLY RETROSPECT. 
Se 


IN our last number we gave the substance of the 
French bulletin of the battle of Moskwa, since which 
we have received the Russian account of this dreadful 
engagement, by which it appears the French were the 
greatest suflerers; it states their loss at 25,00u, and 
the French at 45,000 men. ‘The truth likely 1s, that 
they both suflered prodigious iosses, and probably 
nearly equal. 

Since our last, by an arrival at Boston, in 42 days 
from Liverpool, we have further accounts trom Russia. 
‘They say, the French entered Moscow the 15th 5ep- 
tember, having fought no battle after that of Moskwa. 

The 20th French bulletin, in giving an account of 
their entrance into Moscow, states that the Russians 
set fire to the city in 500 places; 160u churches, 100 
palaces, and immense magazines were destroyed ; 300 
of the incendiaries had been shot; 30,000 sick and 
wounded Russians, it says, were burnt. The London 
papers state from accounts, ihat during the conflicts, 
and the conflagration of this great city, which coh- 
tained nezr half a million of inhabitants, there pe- 

rished of French, natives, men, women and children, 
no fewer than 200,000! They say, tue ancient city 
of the Czars is no more; and that the Invader (the 
modern Nero) on whose account cities blaze and 
thousands perish, stood, like the destroying angel, 
** amidst an ocean of flames.” 

‘The Russian official account says, before the French 
centered Moscow, * all the valuables, the stores in the 
arsenals, and almost all other property, public and 
private, were previously removed, and scarcely a single 
inhabitant remained in the town. The entrance of the 
French into Moscow is not an annihilation of the 
empire. Advantages may accrue from our abandon- 
ing the capital. We shall be enabled to cut off all 
reinforcements marching to join him from the rear. 
We hope to compel the enemy to leave Moscow and 
change his line of operations.” 

Bonaparte had sent proposals of peace to the empe- 
ror of Russia, which he rejected ; being determined to 
refuse every overture while the former remained in 
his country, and has ordered a new levy of 400,000 
men, 

On the other hand, we notice an order of the Se- 
natusConsultum, of the Ist Sept. which, by a single 
dash of the pen, puts at the disposal of the destroyer, 
no less than 137,000 French Youths of the age of 
Nineteen! The thought is awful. For what are the 
hopes and joys of so many Parents in one moment 
blasted ? For what is the Flower of the French po- 
pulation dragged to the frozen regions of the north ? 
That they may enable a Demon in human shape, while 
he is laying, (or causing) noble cities in ashes, and 
pouring forth blood like the great waters, to proclaim 
himself the benefactor of mankind ! 

The latest accounts from Portagal and Spain state, 
that Massena, with 15 or 16,000 conscripts had form- 
eda junction with the remnant of Marmont’s army— 
That lord Wellington had retired to Valladoiid—-That 
the Spanish general Ballesteros bad entered Grenada; 
that gen. Mina had defeated the French, and that gen. 
Hili was marchingto Madrid. Our latest accounts from 
England say, that more than 16,000 troops were under 
marching orders, to be embarked for Spain, and that 
an expedition was fitting Out against some part of the 
French coast. 

Liverpool papers to the 24th Oct. have been received, 
which state, That Letters of Marque and Reprisals 
have been issued against the United States ; which, the 
Prince Regent observes, would have been done before 
but for the expectation that the United States would 
annul the declaration of war against Great Britain, on 
hearing of the repeal of the Orders in Council. 


The annual report of the tage ys of the Treasury 
to Congress, states the expence of the army and navy, 
for the ensuing year without any increase, to be 22 
millions ; and asks for a loanof 20 millions. That the 
‘treasury notes have all been issued, except about a mil- 
lion, which probably will be issued by March next.— 
He proposes the issuing of two millions more. The 
receipts into the treasury to meet the expenses of the 
year ensuing, he anticipates will be 12 millions, of 





























this above 5 millions is calculated to come fiom im- 
posts. 

Dr. Eustis, the Secretary of War, has sefit in his re- 
signation to the President of the United States. 

CAPTURE OF THE BRITISH FRIGATE 
MACEDONIAN. 

On the 20th of October, early in the morning, lat. SO 
long. 26 the United States discovered the Macedonian 
to windward, and gave chase. The e: emy bore down 
upon her and about 10 o’clock a distant and partial 
exchange of shot commehced, when the Macedonian, 
having ber mizen-top mast shot away, bore down for 
closer action. In seventeen minutes after, she struck 
her colours to the United States. 

The Macedonian was commanded by John S. Car- 
den, esq, Mounts 49 guns, had a full complement of 
men, (about 300,) 104 of whom were killed and wound- 
ed, among them no officer of rank. The United States 
had 12 men only killed and wounded, of the latter 
Lieut. Funk, who died of his wounds: a valuable ofli- 
cer, much esteemed in this oy: 

When the Macedonian struck, she had nothing stand- 
ing but her fore and main-masts and fore-y " ihe 
fore and main-masts were badly wounded, and every 
spar, evento the smallest, cut. She received nearly 
one hundred shots in her hull, several of which were 
between wind and water. All her boals were rendered 
useless, excepting a small one which was veered out 
astern before the action commenced. During the ac- 
tion the fire of the United States was so tremendously 
vivid, that the crew of the Macedonian cheered, con- 
ceiving her to be on fire, 

Capt. Carden defended his ship as long as she was 
manageable; the United States drew out of the litie 
of his fire, and was in a position to rake him, when he 
struck, 

The United States had but nine shots in her hull, 
and not an accident or deficiency occurred on bord. 
In rapidity of firing, as well as precision, she had 
greatly the superiority over the enemy; giving two 
broadsides for one during the whole engagement. 

{[ New- London Gaz. 

On the night of the 27th ult. a volunteer corps from 
Buffalo, consisting of about 60 regulars and 50 sailots, 
under col. Winder, proceeded across the Niagara to 
the British posts, carried the batteries from Chippawa 
to Fort Erie and spiked the cannon, scoured i6 miles 
of the country, and took .0 prisoners, with the loss of 
two officers of the navy killed, 7 other naval officers 
and a few of the militia wounded, and one officer and 
10 men left behind prisoners. 


Riuptial, 


** Soft is the union that our friendship binds, 
Silken the chains that tie our captive minds ; 
Subdued to love, one commen fate we share, 
Each feels its sorrows, and each fecls its care.” 


. MARRIED, 

In this city, Mr. James Stewart to Mrs. Fisher. 

At Greenwich, Wednesday morning, by the Rev. 
Mr. Marsden, Mr. James Demarest, jun. to Miss So- 
phia Green, daughter of Mr. Isaac Green. 

On Sunday evening the 6th inst. by the rev. Mr. Fel- 
tus, Mr. George Hewlett, of Merrick, to Miss Jane 
Williams, of North-Hempstead, L. Island. 

Last Saturday evening, by the rev Mr Lyell, Mr. 
George Hewlett, of Pickering, L 1. to Miss Mary 
Hendrickson, of the same place. 


Osituary. 


PYTTETIPL ILL 

















“¢ Life’s little stage is a small eminence, 
Inch-high the grave above; that home of man 
Where dwells the multitude. We gaze around ; 
We read their monuments ; we sigh; and while 
We sigh, we sink; and are what we deplor’d, 
Lamenting or lamented, all our lot !” 


DIED, 

On Saturday morning last, Mr. Robert Robinson, 
aged 84. 

The same day, Jolin Affleck, esq. only son of the late 
Robert Affleck. 

On Tuesday last, Mr. Asa Whitney, watch-maker, 
aged 36. 

On Thursday evening last, Miss Margaret Lenf, 
aged 56. 
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Seat of the Viruses. 


** How have I caught, with exquisite delight, 

The varied sounds that struck my ravish’d ears ! 
And o’er the landscape, fainting on the sight, 

Cast a wide glance, and melted into tears.” 


SCHHCRHT ERSTE TEEEESETESEEE SHES EEE EEEEEEH EEE EHEeHeE HT EeFe 


For the New-York Weekly Museum. 
NOT to the thoughtless, unconcern’d or gay ; 
Not to tl’ unfeeling heart, the stoic’s boast, 
To I address my sad, my simple lay : 
*Tis to that heart that reads, and feels it most. 


Early in life my inexperienc’d heart 

Receiv’d instruction from a worthy youth, 
Who joyfully, each virtue did impart, 

And led me gently through the paths of truth. 


Dear friend ! if gratitude dwells in my breast, 
To thee that gratitude was ever duc ; 

My thanks were thine, though they were unexpress‘d, 
Thy kind advice ll study to pursue. 


Years swiftly pass’d, and happy in a friend, 

I lov’d—too fondly lov’d the vision bright ; 
Ithought my bliss too permanent to end, 

And while I gaz’d itvanish’d from my siglit. 


The heart when happy, dreads no future ill, 
Ne’er thinks of sorrow, or to grief a prey, 
Content would die: anticipation kill 
The joys which seem to court our smiles to-day. 


This friend belov’d, I bless’d with every breath, 

Aod thought the days of peace would ne’er remove ; 
When he obey’d the summons brought by death, 

He left this world, and sought a seat above. 


You who have happy been, and been belov’d, 


You who could tranquil days of comtort sce, 


You from whom beings dear have been remov’d, 


* Who lost an angel,” you can pity me. 


Retire from noise and bustle—weep no more ; 


Bliss is not perfect in this world of woe. 


With soul uplifted mercy’s pow’r adore, 


Seck joys above, nor sigh for those below. 
AMANTHIS. 


—ethe- 


MODERN SONNET — 


TO AN OLD WIG. 





HAIL, thou! who liest so snug in this old box, 


With sacred awe I bend before thy shrine! 


Oh! ’tis not clos’d with glue, nor nails, nor locks, 


And hence the bliss of viewing thee is mine. 


Like my poor aunt, thou hast seen better days! 


Well curl’d and powder’d, once it was thy lot 


To balls frequent, and masquerades, and plays, 


And panoramas, and the lord knows what! 


Alas! what art thou now? a mere old mop! 


With which our housemaid, Nan, whohatesabroom, | 


Dusts all the chambers in my little shop, 


Then slyly hides thee in the lumber-room. 


Such is the fate of wigs and mortals too! 
After a few more years than thine are past, 
The Turk, the Christian, Pagan, and the Jew, 


Must all be shut up in a box at last. 


Vain man / to talk so loud, and lgok so big! 
How small’s the difference *twixt thee and a wig. 
How small indeed ! for speak the truth I must, 
iF igs turn to dusters, and man turns to dust. 


 —— —] 
EPITAPH ON A BEAUTIFUL INFANT. 


Bright to the sun expands the vernal rose, 

And sweet the lily of the valley blows ; 

Sudden impetuous whirlwinds sweep the sky, 

‘They shed their fragrance, droop their head, and die. 4 
Thus this fair infant, from life’s storms retir’d, 

Put forth fair blossoms, charm’d us, and expir’d. 

















QWKoralsry. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE IMAGINATION. 


AN ALLEGORY, 


True to the Seed the preper Flow’ret blows ; 
Plant not the Poppy, and expect the Rose. 


WHEN the Golden Age departed, and men 
became corrupt, she still continued among them 
and endeavoured to allure them back to those 
virtuous pursuits they had almost universally 
forsaken. Her efforts, however, proved gen- 
erally inefficacious, through the intrigues of a 
Phantom, who now first made her appearance. 
She was the daughter of odly ; her instructor 
was Hrror ; and she, also, had obtained the 
name of Imagination : but I shall take the ib- 
erty toterm her Yancy ; av appellation which 
may convey a better idea of levity, her ruling 
disposition. 

The discourses of Fancy were always recom- 
mended by some promised good ; they abound- 
ed with artificial graces ; were addressed solely 
to the passions ; and, by an insinuating charm 
of delicate flattery which imperceptbly ran 
through them, never failed making a perma- 
nent impression on the minds and hearts of 
her deluded auditors. 

By presenting every thing in an improper 
light, she so bleuded Virtue and Vice that man- 
kind were infatuated with the novelty of the 
system ; and as they found themselves capable 
of containing the acme of excellence it required, 
without the mortification of restraint, were 
readily made converts to it’s principles, and 
afterwards bigots to it’s practice. 

Fancy had several daughters, the children 
of Indolence, Enthusiasm, Discontent, Scepfti- 
scism, and Pride. These seduced men to bow- 
ers most inviting to the senses, and lulled them 
into the profoundest security on the downy lap 
of enfecbling pleasures ; led them through 
woods and wilds, over lawns and meads, to 
shades and grots, by purling rills, and musical 
cascades ; where the free, great, and daring 
hand of Romance, had habited Nature in the 
garish vestments of art, and exposed her to 
the caprice of Folly, and the pity of Reason; 
where shepherds, sighing to the wanton breeze, 
piped off with amorous lays the useless hour, 
or irritated time with puerile compiaints ; 
where peerless princesses rode forth in all 
the pride of virtue, and tyranny of beauty, amid 
ranks of adoring knights, whom Folly taught 

the roundelay of love, each scarcely deigning 
to notice her devoted slave, till he had des- 
troyed one of the horrifick monsters borne by 
Credulity to Imposition ; and made all other 
knights trembic at his name; when sallied 
forth the harnessed chief, in mad defiance of 
all the collected storms of angry heaven, at 
war with ease, infatuated by chimeras, and bra- 
ving destruction, for the mighty recompence 
of smiles: conveyed them where, with undula- 
ting dance, the graceful Naiades tripped over 
floors of gold ; or where, majestick, in their 
coral groves,the Neriedes dressed their tresses 
with the pearl ; where plastick Nature, in her 
rich recess, composed the ductile ore, and 
beau:eous gem; traced too her every plan, 
and taught the wondrous science of her law. 

But the effect, through the devices of their 
conductors, wasstill either an insatiable desire 
after what the eye had contemplated, or an 
imperious inflation on account of the stores 





— 








the mind had imjudiciously heaped together ; 
thus all the gilts bestowed, or prospects pre- 
sented, by “#ancy and ber offspring, proved 
every Way perni ious, and totally diverted men 
from the iew principles of virtue remaining 
among them. | 

imagination had also attended her votaries 
through nearly the same routine of enjoy. 
ments ; but, while she exhibited their charms, 
divested them of the power to usurp the goy. 
ernment of Reason, by the assistance of 77ruth, 
Purity, Gratitude, and Benevolence 3 which 
last had joined her at the departure of the 
Golden Age. Her opponents, in the mean time, 
were aided by rror, Incontinence, Sojhis- 
try, and Se/f-Love. Untortunately, however, 
she discovered that the allurements of her 
enemies had drawn most of her followers away : 
therefore, after reiterated offers of her advice 
and benefits, which were uniformly disreguard; 
ed; and, having wearied herself ineffcctually 
for their advantage, hurt by their neglect, and 
scandalized by their perversness, she retired, 
at length, to the Temple of Wisdom, in the 
regions of Virtue; determined to be conversed 
with only through the desire of 7Zruth, the 
sanction of Purity, and the recommendation 
of Benevolence. 


. Orneedote, 
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** Sport, that wrinkled care derides, 
And Laughter holding both his sides.” 


COOP COO Ree eeEO TEES EES EEEE SHEESH EHS SHHEHEHEH HHS EES 


AN honest Hibernian, whose bank pocket 
(to use his own expression) had stopped pay- 
ment, was forced to the sad necessity of pe- 
rambulating the streets of Edinburgh two 
nights together, for want of a few pence to pay 
his lodgings, when accidentally hearing a per- 
son talking of the /ying-in-hospital, he exclaim- 
ed, “That’s the place for me! Where isit 
honey? for I’ve been dying out these two 
nights past. 





MR. Pope, whom we all know was much 
deformed, crossing a street one night, when 
the moon occasionally peeped through a cloud, 
was accosted by a link-boy, with * light, your 
honour.” He repeatedly exclaimed, « I do 
not want you.” But the lad still following 
him, he peevishly cried out, “ Get about 
your business, (God mend me!) I will not 
give you a farthing, it’s light enough.” “It’s 
light enough, (echoed the lad,) it’s’ light 
enough; what is light enough, your /ead or 
your frocket ? God mend you indeed ! It would 
be easier for him to make two men, than mend 
such an one as you.” 


DURING the high price of coals, a gentler 
man meeting his coal-merchant, enquired whe- 
ther it was a proper time to lay in a_ stock. 
The knight of the dlack diamonds shook his 
head, observing “ coals are coals now, sir !’’ To 
which his customer replied, “I’m very glad 
to hear it, for the last you sent me were all 
slates.” 


es 
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